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'HREE names Tvill stand out^'Sbijisiiicnoj^y 
I among the greatest reformers of tlie nine* 
teenth century, those of Baja Bam Mohun 
Boy, Beshab Ohander Sen and Ishwar Chander 
Vidynsagar. All of them come from Bengal, but 
their names are household words throughout India. 
Of these Bam Mohan Boy and Keshab Chander 
Sen were the inspirers and founders of a separatist 
movement, but Vidynsagar wrought from within 
the Hindu Society. He was the earliest reformer 
who tried to effect reforms on shastroic lines. 
But Ishwar Chander was not a mere reformer ; 
he was a great sdiolar, author, educationist and 
Sanskritist, As Paul Beinsch says in his InteUeo- 
ivai and Political Cwrrents in the Far East, “ the 
name Vidynsagar — Ocean of learning, a lum de 
guerre or might we say, mm de savoir, like 
the titles' bestowed on great mediieral teachers 
was conferred on its holder by his alma 
mater. With a head resembling that of Esopus 
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as pictured by the Greek sculptor, this Indian 
scholar, versed in all the classic lore of his 
country, was no less deeply interested in the 
broad currents of humanity than vras the Greek 
fabulist, nor was he entirely without the other’s 
sense of humoui'. He found time to become a 
leader in social reform movements and to do for 
the Bengali dialect what Luther had done for his 
Sason tongue,” 

At the beginning of the lost century a branch 
of Bandyopadhya or Banerjee (Brahmin) family, 
poor but respectable, removed from the village of 
Banamalipm' to Birisingha, 52 miles to the west 
of Calcutta. Eamjay Tarkabushan, the head of 
the family, who married Durga Devi, the daughter 
of a profound scholar, had two sons, Thakurdas 
and Halidas. As a knowledge of English easily 
procured berths in European mercantile firms, 
Thakurdas wanted to acquire English rather than 
Sanskrit education. He struggled hard to get it 
as the family was too poor to afford it to him. 
After severe tribulations, often starvations, he 
managed to get a situation on Bs. 8 a month. 
He was then 23 years old and his father; married 
him to Bhagavathi Devi. The 'first son of the 
union was the subject of this sketch. ' 
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It is said that while Vidj^isngnr ^vasin his mother’s 
womb, his gi^mdfather, Iliunjay,had a dream tliat a 
male diild who wag toobji(uji3vorld=.vvida jrenown ^vas 
to be bom into his family. Eomjay forsook the 
ascetic life to which he had betoken himself, and 
retnmed to his family, Bhavananda Bhatta- 
chorya, a profound astrologer of the time, predict- 
ed that Bluigavathi Devi would bring forth a 
remai'knble child, 

!^hwm_X3hande&JEidynsagar was born on the 
26th September 1820 at Bimogha, When 
he was five years old, he was sent to a pii- 
maiy jiaUala at Birsingha where be got the 
■ rudimfiots of Bengali language from a Kulini 
Brahniin, Bnlikanta Chattopndhyaya. Even then 
he give,promi 60 of Ids future powex’s. Ho finish- 
ed his coui'se in the school in thiee yon's. Like 
most great men he was apparently naughty and 
many anecdotes are told of his cldldish wayward- 
ness and miscldevous freaks. Yet the boy was 
inteUigont and the toaclier was able to report to 
his father : " He had finished his curriculum here. 
You should take him to Calcutta, ond. place . hjm 
in .a good English school there so that he might 
receive proper English education ." 

When Ishwar Ohander was nine years old he 
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•was taken by his father , Thakurdas to Oalcuttat 
for further education. Thakurdas wanted to send 
him to the Hindu College, but he could not do so 
for three months. This time the boy spent in a 
neighbouring vernacular patsdla under the tuition 
of a veteran teacher. He was then sent to the 
Sanskrit College where education was given by 
Pandits in tlie pl,cL:fashioned„style. There Sans- 
krit education waa given to the total exclusion of - 
Bnglisb.\/ The cmricula included Grammar, riie- 
toric, Smrithi, philosophy, Vedanta, helks lettres. 
astronomy and Ayurvedi^ The teachers were 
exceedingly pleased at the.uncommon.abni ty d is- 
pIttVgd-b.K lshwar Ohaa der. The first thi-ee years 
after joining the College he studied Grammar, 
standing first in the examinations and can'ying 
away the prizes. Then six months he devoted to 
the study of Amarakosha and then he took to beUes ■ 
lettres. He was ‘then only eleven j-enrs old, and 
the teacher object^ to give him admission to the 
idles lettres class on account of his age.' He 
requested the teacher to examine^^ and having 
stood the teacher’s scrutiny successfully' he joined 
the class. 

The first year he studied Eaghuvamsa,. 
Humarasambhava, and Hoghava Fandiniya. At. 
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the annual examination lhe_Jifit,of. 

pwze. In 

the second jrear lie read MagLn Bhnrani, Sakim- 
tala, lleghaduta, Uttainchoiita, Tikramoi’vasi, 
ILodambai’i, Dasa Kumoracharita, Mudmrakslinsa 
and other poetical and dramatic works. Most 
of these ho had learnt by heart and could repeat 
with wonderful accmacy. He was best at trans* 
lotion. Evan at the early ago of twelve he could 
speak Sanskrit and Pinkrita coiTOctly. Not only 
his taachers and school-fellows, but the pandits of 
the day were amazed at the wonderful powers of 
the boy. He was indeed a prodigy. Here is 
what his biographer says of him : — 

While still in the Belles-leUres class, little Isvrnc 
Chandra had acquired a.. great .p^Rpienoy in grammar 
and language. Ho could at this early ago, for ho was 
then only thirtoon years old, composo beautiful versos, 
elegant both in stylo and rhetorio. His alokaa drew 
admiration from ail classes. On oooasion of his visits to 
his native village, Birsingho, during College-vacations, 
ho used to compose Sraddha sloltas (invitatian letters 
in Banskrit verso). On one of those occasions, at tfao 
Sraddha Oast rites in memory of the deceased) of a 
rich man, Isvar Chandra was ashed to compCso an 
invitation sMca for tho host. He oomplied with tho 
request and tho sloha, ho oomposed, was so beantifnl 
that the pundits from difforcst parts of the country, 
assembled on invitation admired the aloha, and wandered 
who the writer of it was. And when little Isvar Chandra, 
who was also prosont in the assembly, was pointed out 
as the author of tho sio4:a/ their wonder wraed hundred- 
fold. -^Ihey blessed tho lad with nil their heart, and 
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lemarked, that the boy, in time, would be the best 
pundit, eutpasBod, nay equalled, by none. 

The hardships and privations Ishwar Chandei' 
tmderwent were really too great and the following 
gives an account of how he spent his da3rs in those- 
epiy years : — 

V Poor Isvar Chandra had to do orerything. He did_ all 
the marketing and cooking. Coat had not then oome into 
nae in Calcutta for purposes of cooking, which was done 
by fire-wood. Little Isvar Chandra chopped the fuel 
with his own hands. He cooked food, and distributed it 
to his father and brother. He did all the cleaning. In 
short, IsTur Chandra was boUi a domestic and' a cook. 
Ho did not feel tired with all these daily house-hold works, 
but rather performed thorn with his usual chemfulness. 
Be felt a sort of inward prido and exultation at being 
able to show to the world tliat he was above tho ordi- 
nary rank and could beat down bis compeers in every 
respect, even under such discouraging circnmBtancos. 
But tho question arises, how could be make time tor his 
studies? After all, Isvar Chandra was a man, and to learn 
he must road, ]VIero.taIeute,wonld_not,do. The answer 
to the question is that Isvar Chandra was not only 
talented, but also industrious to the extreme. Ho was 
very assiduauB, and worked hard at his lessons, ..and^ 
being gifted with a retentive memoiy, could easily make 
up for lost tiineV"'By3"nev6f watted d minute. Ho read 
his books oven while be was engaged in cooking. In the 
night, he slept only two hours. After performing the 
usual house-hold duties and feeding his father and 
brother, ho used to go to bed at 10 F. M., requesting his 
father, who sat up every night on business till 12 P M,,. 
to awaken him (Iswar Chandra) at that hour. Ho read 
from mid-night to day-break, when ho had to put aside 
his books, in order to apply himsolf again to, his domes- 
tic duties. It is also said, that on liis way to and from 
college, he used to read his books and ponder over his' 
lessons. 

While yel; thirteen, Ishwar Ohander’s fame 
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spread far and wide and naturally tlifira^oamo 
J9JiW-Qff®J^s--fo®-ronrriago. Ho was married to 
Dinamayi Deri tbe next year. While liftcon he 
joined the i-hotorio class. Premchand Tnrkavagis, 
tho teadier, was an erudite pandit, well versed in 
gr.'iinm.'ir, language and rhetoric. Of his many 
pupils Ishwar Ohander was the youngest and the 
brightest. In one year Ishwar ilnislicd Sahitya- 
dai’pana, Hasagangadhar and other works on 
riietoric. ) He won a monthly scholarship of Rs. 8. 

In 1837 he joined tho Smriti class, .^ho general 
practice at that time was that students should pass 
through tho philosophy and Vedanta classes before 
tliey could bo admitted into the Smrithi clas^i, 
But Ishivar resolved to study Snu’ithi first, as ho' 
had a gi'eat desii’e to pass the Law Committee 
Examination and become a Judge-Pandit,^r 
unless one passed that examination, one could not 
aspiro_toJ;^t pos^= He thoroforo .applied to tho 
anthoi-ities and obtained permission to study 
Smrithi before philosophy and Vedanta. ^The 
subject was so very difficult that oven those who 
had gone through these com'ses took two to three 
ye.ars to study the Mithaksliai'a, Dayabhaga and 
Mannsanghita jjand then to obfcu'n a tolerable/^, 
knowledge of Smiithi. 
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Soon after passing the examination Isbrnr 
Ohander applied for a Judge-Pandit’s post that 
fell vacant in Tippera ; he obtained the situation, 
but his father would not permit him to go so long 
a distance. He had to decline it. -He continued 
his lessons in Vedanta and while he was studying 
the philosophy, he was appointed for two months 
to officiate as second teacher of Grammar on a salaiy 
of Bs. 40. 

As soon as he passed the final examination of 
the Sanskrit College, he won the title of Vidya- 
sagor from the College. It was indeed a unique 
honor and it was at the early age of twenty. 
Even while reading in the College in 1838, Mr, 
John Mayor, a Civilian offered a prize of Es. 100 
/for the best essay in 100 slokas of a description of 
the earth and the celestial globe according to the 
ancient Hindu puramis, Surya Siddhantha and 
the modern European nations. Ishwar Chander’s- 
poem ivas considered the best and he won the 
^ prize. 

After leaving the Sandirit College Ishwar 
Chander took up a post under -lilr. Marshall in' 
the Fort William College which had been esta- ■ 
blished for the education of English Civilians in 
the vernaculars of the country, j The head 
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Pandit' had frequently to come into contact 
with Bngliehmcn and Ishwar tlierefore desired to 
study English. Ho began to study the Engh'sh 
language under Dr. Dingachamn Banorjee, the 
father of Babu Surendranatlx Banorjee. Ho 
studied Mathematics and Shakespeare critically. ^ 
He d isplaygd„equal_ardour. in . studying, ns^in 
teaching.^ Ho undertook to give lessons in Sans- 
krit to n number of students and Ins method was 
so novel that students were able to learn in a 
much shorter time what they were to study in long 
yeai-s elsewhere. It is said that a friend of Vidya- 
sagar desired to study the ancient language under 
liim, ^Vidynsngar was afraid that Lis pupil was 
too old to begin with Mngdliabodha*or any other 
Sanskiit Grammai', and th.at ho might loose his 
patience.and.. giv§ it up as a^unste^qf, timo^j Ho 
therefore thought of devising some method by 
which ho could make the learning of Sanskrit 
attractive as well ns easy to his pupil. Ho dis- 
missed the pupil on tlmt day and set about think- 
ing of uneasy mode of teaching Grammar. (Twhen 
the pupil came the .next morning he found to his 
utter astonishment that a short abridgment of the 
Sanskrit Grammar, Mugdhabodha, in Bengali 
cliaractcrs, composed .by Vidynsngar ready for 
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Lis use. Later on, Tvitli this as the basis, he pub- 
lished a short Sanskrit Grammar in Bengali,. 
<-.gpa]aumanifca, whi<^ chafed out an easyiroadto, 
the study of Sanskrit. % 

'With the aid of this manusetipt, abridged grammar and 
an elementary Sanskrit book printed at tho baptist 
Press, Baj Krishna Baba began to learn Sanskrit. In' 
three months, he acquired n little knonrlcdge of the lan- 
guage, and had some idea of its grammar. He then began 
to read the Zlvgdhahodha, Trhich he, by dint of bis in- 
defatigable zeal and toil, and unremitting perseverance,, 
and through Vid}’asagar’s ingenious mode of instruction,' 
mastered in six months. He then applied himself to the 
study of tho Sanskrit Literature. 'Vidyasagar now urged 
fej Krishna Babu to prepare himself for the Junior 
Seholarship examination of the Sanslorit College. The, 
system of Junior and Senior Scholarship examinatioDs 
had been introduced into Sanskrit College by Mr. Mars- 
hall, Raj Krishna Babu applied himself in right earnest, 
and was fully prepared for the examination, when Tidya- 
sagar was told that a poor Brahman boy was getting the 
' junior Scholarship of eight rupees. It then struck Vidya- 
sagar that if Raj Krishna Babu should appear at tho ex- 
amination and succeed in winning the scholarship, the 
I poor boy would be deprived of his only means. He in- 
formed Raj Krishna Babu of everything, and told him to 
desist, for the present, from his attempts at the Junior 
Scholarship examination. He then urged his apt pupil 
to prepare himself for tiio Senior Scholarship examina-' 
tion ; at which Raj Krishna Babu said, — 'Do you think 
.Sir, I shall be able to qualify myself for that? ‘‘Why not”' 
replied Vidyasagar, “ but, mind, you shall have to take 
more pains. Only if you accompany me every day to 
the Fort William College, I believe, I shell bo able to 
make yon fit for the examination.” Raj Krishna Babu 
agreed to this, and accompained him daily to Uie Fort 
William College. Vidyasagar was occupied in teaching 
the Civilians and in doing other duties up to 3 after 
which he devoted himself wholly in ^ring lessons toliaj 
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Eriilbna Babu till sun-sot. They then returnod to their 
bouses, and after supper, again applied themselros 
in giving and receiving instmotion tiil n Into hour in the 
night. By snch .unre mittiog-toiLnnd ji.orsovoranco, boU> 
on tho part of Ibo pupil and tbo toaoiior7Raj"lCri8hna 
Babn was fnlly instructed in Banskrit Grammar, Belles- 
Ultres and Smriti, in two ycors and a halt. Ho appe- 
ared at the Senior Scholarship examination of 1843— 
and passed it creditably with a second grade scholarship 
of fifteen rupees a month. Two years after this, bo 
won a first grade scholarship of twenty rupees. He had 
h great mind to appear at tho next higher (f.c., final) 
examination, but, _unrortunaialy,.JiisJicalth_iinVing,bcap 
vec,y._inuch Jnipaired by his. .excessive. toils, he was 
.obliged to forego.his design, and remove to a ^snitarium 
toreeyuitjiia.hcnlth.’ 

Tho nows of this unpatallolod sue.ccss soon spread 
Jikc.wild fire, and surprised even tho'lonrnod professors 
'of tho~'Sn'nskrit College. People of all olnsses daily 
flocked to Vidyasagnv’s house, with an oager desire to 
have a sight of the unusoally intelligent and hardwork- 
ing pupil and of his ingenious and clever tcaobor. In 
feet, tbo mode of instmotion adopted by Vidy.isegar was 
quite novel, and woe a conspiouaus proof of Ills inven- 
tive geniuB. it very strange then, thet tho people 
were so ourious about it ? 

r* 

/^Vidys.ssgnr did much to introduce v.arious re- 
forms in tho Fort "Williara Oollego. After he 
entered the College ho witnessed n gimt change 
in the educational policy of the country. When 
ho first entered the Sanskrit College as a student 
in 1820 English education had spread only among 
^ome i-espcctable residents of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood who nppreciatod the value of 
English education and tried to introduce it. One 
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•day Lord Bardinge, the then Governor-General 
of India paid a visit to the College when he had a 
long talk with Vidyasagar on various educational 
topics. As a result of the conversation it was . 
settled that a number of vernacular schools should 
be established. Between 1844 to 1846 as many 
as 101 such schools were established in different 
parts of the country styled “Hardihge Schools’’ 
after the name of their founder.'*; 

■While as Head P.andit in the College he gave 
himself up to much literary work. He devoted 
himself to the development of his mother tongue. 
He also now and then composed Sanskrit veises. 
He composed 408 dokas in Sansladt on Salmali- 
.dvip, Kusadrtp, Sakadvip and other names of the 
countries according to the Puranic geography of 
the Hindus, and on America, England, France, 
Africa and Aaa, — ^modern names, — according to 
the Westerners. He also ■wrote brief annotations 

•on IJttarach.arita, Meghaduta and Sakuntala. 

Vidyasagar w-os asked by the authorities of the 

•institution while in the service of the Fort Wil- 
liam College to -write good readable books in 
Bengali prose for the use of the college, students. . 
He_cpmpUed TOth their reqimst by writing a book 
Vasudevachai'ita, compiled from Srimad Bhaga- 
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vada, a religious book o£ tho Hindus in Sanskrit. 
“It was not escaotly verbatim translation through- 
out. Some portions of the original were omitted 
here and there, the souse only was taken, and 
only a portion of tho original text was literally 
ti-anslatcd. Considering tlie nice style, choice 
diction, and beautiful, ciisy, flowing language of 
* Vasudeva-Oharita’ it must be said, that it very 
neai-ly approaches an original composition. It may 
bo token as a good model of Bengali prose. Un- 
fortunately for the HSndn readora of Bengal, 
‘Vasudeva-Oharita’ was not approved by Idie 
authorities of the Fort William College, and was, 
therefore, not published. The book treats of 
Sri Krislmor, trying to demonstrate himself to bo 
a bodily incarnation of the Supreme Deity. 
Vasudcva Charita .although only a translation, 
is not wholly Avanting in proofs of his creative 
genius. Vidyasagar Avas the first to show the Avay 
how to compose translations in chaste, plain, easy^ 
graceful language." 

While still employed in the Fort William College 
on a salary of Bs. 50 a month the post of the first 
teacher of the Grammar doss carrying a salary of 
Bs. 90 a month fell vacant and Vidyasagar Afras 
ofiered the post, But he preferred to forego his 
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•own advantage in favour of the famous Taranath 
Tarkavaohaspati whom he thought a woi'thier 
person than himself to M that chair. On timt 
•occasion he had to travel as many as 100 miles in 
the shoit space of 45 houre for the purpose of 
asking his friend to apply for that post. The 
great professor .and his father were surprised at 
the troublesome journey undertaken by the young 
man and said : “ Gloiy to you, Vidyasagar ! You 
are not a man, but a God in.lyimanform.” 

In 1846, on the death of Bama ManikyaVidya- 
lankar, the post of the Assistant Secret ai‘y_o f..the 
Sanskrit , College, fell.,yacant. The Secretary of 
tire College had loiorvn Vidyasagar since he was a 
student ‘in the Sanskrit College. If ho was induced 
to take up the post, ho thought that his services 
would bo of immense use to the College. He 
therefore made representations to the Director, of 
Public Instmction to request Vidyasagjir to join 
the staff of the college and a letter was sent to him 
offering him a salary of Es. 50 a month, the same 
as that in the Port William College, , which might 
be subsequently raised on approved service. - The 
Seoretai-y also pressed him to accept the post, saying, 
“If you accept the post, the College is sure to 
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rise, and when the College rises, your pay must 
lise too.” 

He accepted the offer of the Assistant Secretary 
to the Sanskidt College. Here he had to bring 
about seveml changes and improvements in almost 
all respects. Neither the professors, nor tlie 
students, obsei’ved any regulaiity of time in 
attending and leaving the College. He had fii'st 
to check this pioctice. He then expunged nil 
obscene texts from the books prescribed for the 
students of the College. He introduced also a 
novel jpjan of ^ teaching, grammar. He devised a 
new system of conducting oxaminatiojis and intro- 
duced Ulntliematics into the Bdles lettres classes. 

Vidya.sagnr was also a man of strong will and 
independent judgment. It was against his 
nature 'to show undue favour in the discharge 
of his public duties. His official superior had 
begun to oppose liis measures and policy and 
he resigned his office. 

yid 3 ’nsagar then entered on the second term 
of office in the Fort William College which 
lasted only for a short time. He rejoined the 
Sansltrit College on the 9th December 1850 as 
■ professor of Belks lettres on a salary of Es, 90, a 
month. Before rejoining the College he publish- 
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ed in 1847 Yetala Fandtavingsati, a iaanslalaon. 
of the Hindu Yaisak Parnchisi which was com- 
’ piled at the instance of Mr. Marshall for the use 
of the students of the Fort William College. 

Of this book Babn Jagendra JTath Yidyabhu- 
shan, M. A., sa 3 ‘s: — “Into Yidyasagar’s Yitala 
PanchaATngsati, many new ideas and sweet 
sentences were introduced by Tarkalankar. It 
was so far corrected and rerised by him that it 
mightbesaidtobe the joint production of the two 
fiiends, like the works of Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

In 1848 appeared Yidyasagar’s “Histbry 
of Bengal ” in Bei^ali and in September 
1849 Jibana Charita. This was also a piece 
of translaidon, compiled from Chamber’s Bio- 
graphy. It contained the lives of men like 
Galileo, Isewton, Hersehel, Grocius, Leonius, 
Dewaland Jones. The nest year after Yidya- 
ssigar’s re-appointment in the Sanskrit College the 
posts of the Secretaiy and his Assistant were, 
abolished and in their stead the post.of Principal 
was newly created. Yidyasagar was made the 
first Principal in Janufli^ 1851. . Shortly after 
his appointment as ..Professor , of SeUes-Uifres 
Yidyasa^gar . was charged by the Education Conn- 
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cil to report on iihe working of the Siinskrit Col- 
lege. He presented n very able and learned re- 
port in English which ^pnjhei adfpiriition of the 
Education Council, 

Yidyasagar’s cliief aim was to improve the Col- 
lege and he applied himself-heart -and -soul to 
remodel the school and bring it to proper working 
order. He first directed his attention to regulate 
the punctual attendance of the professors who had 
again fallen into their old habits, He then bes- 
towed his thought on the internal improvement 
of the College. He abolished inflicting corp oral - 
punishment .to ..enforce .jdiscipline._ There was at 
that time obtaining an one-sided practice in the 
College restricting the. admission of boys of • other ^ 
castes than the., Brahm^ Kshatriya and Yaisya. 

He reported to the Education Council against 
it. Hewoto: — 

I When the Vaidjns, who aro no bettor than Sudras 
are allowed to read in the College, I see no reason why 
the E^osthae shonid not. Moreover, when Amrita Lai 
3Utro, a Bon-nrnaw'Df'Eaja Radha Eanta Dev Bahadur 
of Sobhabazar, and lately n student of the Hindu Sohool 
has been permitted to read in the Sanelcrit College, 
there can be no reason why other Eayosthas should not. 
^at the Eayasthas are Ksbatriyas, Raja Roj Narayan 
of Andnl once tried to demonstrate. The BUiyasthas be- 
:long to ono of the respectable castes of Bengal. Ror 
the present, they should bo permitted to read in the 
College. 

S 
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But the innovation Avas opposed by the other 
teachers of the College. His biographer says : — 

In fact, not only the teachers of the Sanskrit College, 
bnt also private professors of Calcutta and its nei^- 
hourbood bad„rais.ed.a ..hue .and cry,.against this jnst 
innorationr^Their chief contention was, that if the sons 
of the^lbwer castes were allowed to read Sanskrit, their 
Hindn religion would be polluted. But 'Yidyasagar 
refuted them by reasonable arguments, and by quotations 
of passages from the very Shastras. He asked the 
professors, that if they believed that the Sudras were 
not entitled to Sanskrit education, how was it then that 
Raja Radlia Eanta Der, who was as well a Sndra, could 
obtain instruction in San skrit, and the professors did 
not object to his discussion of the Sastras ? He also 
asked them, that when they were disinclined to teaoh 
Sanskrit to the Sudras and other low caste boys, how 
was it that they did not feel compunction in teaching the 
godly lan^ge to Europeans, who were no Hindus, and 
received, in return, money from them as wages ? In 
fact, he had to toil hard to carry his point by these and 
other means. He even went so far as to declare to one 
of his friends, that if he did not succeed in his attempts 
at this innovation, ho, would ..resign his ofBce. But 
fortunately, he had not to go so far. The anthorities 
approved of his scheme, and they granted permission to 
take Sayastha boys into the College. It was some time 
after this, that the other Sudras were also permitted to 
read, in the Sanskrit College all other branches of the 
Sanskrit Literature save Theology. 

Ishwar Chander did not confine himself to work 
in his own College. He rendered immense help 
to Mr. E. J. D. Bethime in establishing a gir l 
school in Calcutta for the propagation of female 
education in Bengal. Mr. Bethune w'as convinced 
that if the people of India were . to. rise in the' 





.scale of nations, it was necessary that their women 
.should receive education. He was glad to find a 
co-opeintor and fellow-worker in Vidyasagai*. 
Through him he secured the assistance and 
support of his numerous friends. The spread of 
female education is due to the unremitting exer- 
tions of Mr. Bethune ably seconded in his efforts 
by Vidyasngar’s large number of friends. 

As Principal of the .Sanskrit College Vidj'asagar 
introduced another I’eform. Hitherto the .students 
of the College were all free sdiolars and he saw' the 
injustice of it. Hciwanted only poor boys to be edur 
cated free nnd.not the sons of the rich who could 
afford to pay their tuition fees. The authorities agi eed 
avith him and tuition fees bog.an to be collected. 
Another refom of his was to got tl)e most worm- 
eaten and time-worn manuscripts on lelles-leltres 
in the library of the College printed. 

The leisure hours Vidyasagar devoted to liter- 
ary work. On tlie Gtli April 1851 appeni’ed 
Smivikslut, a Bengali Version of Chambers’ “Eudi- 
ments of Knowledge.” He then devoted his 
thoughts to the publication of toxt-boolra for 
the Sanskrit College. On the 16th November 
• appeared liis TJpakramaniloi Vyakarana which 
was an imitation of Sarkahipatasar Yyakaima. Ho 
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tten bronoht out Eajapatlsa and EaQiainala cou- 
taiiimg many fables narrated in the form of dia- 
logues between lower animal? in imitation of 
^feop's faWes intended to impart moral instruo- 
tion to young duidcen. On March 1S52 appear- 
ed parrs II and III of Bajapatha and the nest- 
year pans I and II of Vyaharana Eaumudi. But 
he was cot content with writing and publishing 
M? own books. He joined some assodations en- 
gaged in compiling and publishing test-books and 
enconraged thfem in warions ways. 

In 1853. 'Tidyasagar fonnded a free school in 
his native village, Birshinga, and attached to it a 
night school for the education of the sous of the 
cuItiTating class in the night. He pui-cbasei a 
plot of land for the site of the school out of his 
own fnuds. He paid the whole cost of the school 
building, himself laid the foundation stone 
of the building. A girl-school was also started by 
him abont the same time. He defrayed' all the 
espenses for these schools out of Lis own -purse. 
His free school cost him nearly four hundred 
rupees every month, 300 rupees as pay of the 
teachers acd 100 rupees on purchase of books and 
slates for poor hoys, and arSdes of funatnie and 
books of reference for the school Kbraiy. The 
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night and tbegirl-sehools cost him between 40 to 
45 rupees a month. Besides these schools, he 
established, about this time, a charitable dispen- 
sary, in his native village, for treatment of poor 
patients, who received free visits, in serious cases 
from the medical officer in chai'ge, and modicinoB 
free of cost from the dispensary. This charitable 
institution cost him nearly one hundred rupees a 
month. t,Al[ these expenses he met from his own 
purse.) The new scheme of instruction intin- 
duced by him into tho College ..me t wit h 
tlie . approba tion of tho Educ.ation Council, 
and.. was, pi:oductivp__of„, better results. The 
numerical strength of the College rose consideriu- 
bly. Tho authorities were satisfied with the 
working of the scheme, and, in January, 1854, 
they raised his pay from 160 to 300 rupees a 
month. His monthly income frem the sale of his 
publications a verag ed between four to five hundred 
rupees. So that, it is clearly seen that what he 
earaed he spent on charitable purposes, leaving no 
margin for times of need. 

In 1855 tho Government resolved upon starting 
aided English and Ycrnaculnr schools in different 
parts of the country and IshwarChandar was cidl- 
ed upon to report on the mode of instruction to 
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l)e imparted in those schools and the scheme df 
their Tsrorldng. The report that he suhmitted 
commended approbation. He ira.s appointed a 
Special Inspector of Schools, on a monthlj 
salary of Es. 200 in ad d Mo n tohispay of Rs. 300 
for holding the post of the Principal of the Sans- 
Icrit College. Tidyas-agar soon snbmitted another 
report for the opening of a nonn.il school to toin 
teachers for the newh- established schools. A nor- 
mal school was established in the premises of the 
Sanskrit College under Tidyasagar’s management. 

Great as was Tidyasagar s work in the cause of 
education, greater stifl was his work in social 
Reform. He interested himself in female educa- 
tion and the remarriage of widows andyrorl^ for 
them with an earnestness andassidnity which 
were the admiration of alL He felt keenly 
the sad fate of the widowed girls than which no- 
thing more heart-rending exists in our social 
politj- and he nesolred upon devoting himself 
heart and soul for the blotting out of this evil 
of enforced widowhood from the TTin dn Soriety, 
As^a Sanskrit scholar he naturally tamed 'his 
^houghts toward the Sh.ostras to draw inspiration 
from them and found that there were tests in 
favour of reform. The result was the publication 
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of pamphlets in Bengali discussing the ques- 
tion and pointing out that the Shnstias allow 
the re-marriage of widows. 

He then got them translated into English, On 
the 14th October 1855 ho gotamemoriallpresented 
to tlie Government of India. The memorial 
said:-— 

" 1. That by Ions astabliahed custom tho marriego ot 
widows among Hindoos is prohibited. 

*'2, That io the opinion nnd Qrm belief of yoiir 
petitioners tills CQstom, cruel and annaturel in itself, is 
highly preiudinial to the interests of morality, nnd is 
otherwiso fraught with tho most miaebicvouBconscqnonces 
to sooicty, 

” 3, That the evil of this custom, is greatly aggravated 
by tho practioo among Hindoos of martyiog their bodb 
and danghtora at an early age, and in mnny oases in 
their very i gfanoy, so that female ohildron not 
nnfrequentiy hco’oino widows before they can epoai: or 
wnlk, bsca 

“ 4. That in tho opinion and firm belief of yonr 
petitioners, this custom is not in accordance with tho 
Shastrea, or witli a true intorprotafion of Hindoo Law. 

“S. l^at your potitionen and many other Hindoos, 
have no ohjeotion of conscionee to tho marriage of 
widows, and are prepared to disregard ail objootions to 
such marriages, founded on sooiaUiabitor on any soruple 
resulting from an erronooos interprotation of religion. 

“0. That yonr petitioners are advised that by tho 
Hindoo Law, as nt present administered and interpreted 
in the Courts of Her Majesty and tho Bast India 
Company, such marriages are illegal, and^ho issue 
thereof jt;ouId .ho^doemed inogitimatc. 

liiat HindbciBi'who'onfoftoin no objections of 
consoienoe to suoh marriages, and who are prepared to 
contract them notwithstandiug sboiai pd rolijpous 
prejudices are by tho aforesaid interpretation of Hindoo 
Law prevented therefrom. 
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*' 8. That, in the hnmhie opinion of your petitioners, 
it is the duty of the Legisiaturo to remove oil legal 
obstacles to the escape from a eooial evil of such 
nagnitudo ivhich, though sanctioned by custom, is felt 
by many Hindoos to be a most injurious grievance, and 
to be contrary to a true interpretation of Hindoo Law. 

“ That the removal of the legal obstacles to the . 
marriage of widows, would bo in accordance with the 
wishes and feelings of a considerable section of pious 
and orthodox Hindoos, and would in no Avise. aficot the 
interests, though it might shock the prejudices, Of those 
who consoiontionsly believe that tlie prohibition of the 
marriage of widows is sanc^oned by the Shastras, or 
who uphold it on fancied grounds of social advantage.. 

"10. That such marriages are neither contrary to 
nature nor prohibited bylaw or custom in any other' 
country or hy any other people in the world. 

"II. That your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
^lat your Honourable Council will take into early 
consideration the propriety of passing a law (as annexed) 
to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindoo 
widows, and to deolaro the issue of all such marriages to 
be legitimate, 

"And your petitioners, ns in doty bonnd, shall ever 
pray." 

To Vidyasagar’s indefatigable exertions' the 
country oavcs the Widow Remarriage Act of 1855. . 
Mr. Buckland in his “Beh^ under the Lieutenant 
Gkivemors ” says : — 

Tidyasagav was a Hindu of the orthodox type, but he 
felt the position of inferiorify assigned to the women in 
India, and on their behalf he started the widow marriage 
movement # « v When the Indian Legislature 

passed an Act in 1856 legalising the marriage of Hindu 
widows, the first widow marriage uuder the Aot took 
place in Caleutta in DeeetnberJI^B,^ It was followed by 
others, both'ih’tbe Presidency town'and in the district 
of Hooghly and Midnnpare. • * * The several 

pamphlets issued in justification of his views show nnri- 
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«al1o3 poworB ot reasoning'aB well bb dcepknowlodgo of 
the Hindu Bcripturcs and legal boaka, To .h elp- the. 
woTe meiit.'l.i e rai l hraTilv-into debt, which KoHved long 
•onoii^*tolBioar. "* 

Side by side with his work for tho remarriage 
•of virgin widows, Vidyasngar set on foot an agitn« 
■tion against the practice of polygamy,, among, 
the Hindus, especially the Knlin Brahmins. A 
momorial signed by 25,000 persons was sent up 
to tho Government of India praying for legisla- 
tive interference. The memorial stated : — 

'* Tho Eoolina marry solely for money and with no 
Intention to f olfll any of tho duties which raaniago in- 
volves. Tho women who aro thus nominally married 
without the hopo of over on joying tho happinoss which 
roarringo is caloulaied to confer partionlarly on them, 
either pine away for want of objoots on which to piano 
tho alfeotions which spontanobusly nriie in tho heart or 
- are betrayed by the violence of their passions and thoir 
deteotivo education into immorality. 

"That tho remedy, though obvious and perfectly 
eousisiont with tho Hindu I^w, cannot, in Ihs present 
•disorganised ntato of Hindu Society, bo applied by tho 
force ot public opinion, or any other power than that 
derived by Legislature." 

Among tlio.se who signed the momorial was the 
Maharaja of Burdwnn. But tho Government had 
■only .a year beftro passed the Widow Bemarringe 
Act against con^derable opposition and they did 
not care to venture on another piece of. social 
.legislation, however necessary. 3!Tine years after, 
'yidyasngnr again sent- up another petition 



subsmbed by„21,000 men, jimpngJihfi_sig;Datories 
being Maharaja Satis Chandra Soy Bahadur of 
Suddea, Raja Satya Saran Ghosal of Bhukailas, 
Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha of Elandi and others. 
The memorial declared : — 

That abont sine years ago no less than 82 petitions 
signed bj nearly twenty ‘fire thousand Hindns of Bengal, 
were presented to the late Legislatire Council of India, 
bringing to the notice of the Conncil, the grievous and 
revolting abuse of the practice of polvgamy in Bengal 
and praying fora legislative enactment for the prevention 
thereof. 

“ It is snpsrfluons for yonr petitioners to dilate on the 
evils which result from the pernicions custom under 
notice, or to viiiterate the rcisons and considerations 
which requiro the interference of the Legislature in this 
vitally important subject. TItey have hern described 
and stated at length in the petitions, , referred to above, 
and your petitioners, many of whom had signed the said 
petitions, desire to mention that they fully subscribe 
to the allegations, suggestions, and prayers therein 
oontained, 

“ Occupying the position which the British Govern- 
ment does in India, it is, your petitioners respectfully 
submit, its manifest duty to meet the wants and wishes 
of the people hy such legislative sad administrative 
measures as may ho deemed necessaryjor the suppres sion 
of any social abuses, which are the remnants'of ouitoms 
neither foundid'on abstract reason nor on the national 
religions. And this ohiigstion, it is needless to add, 
becomes the more imperative, when the people, as in the 
present instance, are themselves the most ' forward in 
seeking the aid of the Legislature, 

Your petitioners are not aware of the reasons which 
iofiuenced the late Legislative Couucil in not responding 
to imeh a large, iniluentisl and earnest appeal on on 
ad'miCtedly momentous question of social reformation ; 
bnt they believe that the disastrons events, "which shook 



Hio foandution of Oib Empire in 1867, over-Bhnflowea, 
for the time being, nil oonaidewtibtn of internal progrees. 

The empire has, however, ondor the benign diepensB- 
tion of Providence, entered upon o now era of peace, 
progrcBB and pronperity, and yonr HonorB* Adminietra* 
tion has been dietinguiBbed by not a few meaBures oon- 
neeted with the material and somal improvement of the 
people. It in the iarvont hope and prayer of your peti- 
tioncre that before your Honor Uy down the reaponsi- 
biliticB of your oiBce, your Honor might Bignalize thm 
clOBD of your long and eucceBsIul career by emancipat- 
ing the femaieB of Bengal from the punB, crueltica and 
attendant ertmes of tlio debasing custom of polygamy. 

In 1871 lie published a paper on polygamy and 

another again the next year. In the preface tO' 

the first ho "wrote : — 

The femalo sex being comparatively weaher, they aro 
dependent on tbo male sex, the more soon docoant of 
the evil oostoms of Booloty. Owing to this woalrnsBO 
nnd dopendonee, thoy pass their days in a state of 
dogradatioo and bunu'liStiaO. Tho strong, outhCritativo 
mala sex commit unlawful note of violence on the other 
t sex according to^th'clf.Bwrot will, ithe'fomalos being 
quiteliclpIrsB, put up with tfienTpationtly, nnd load a 
misoraiile life, 'i'hin iv almost tho caso, all ovor the world. 
But the sadly dcpioiable state, under which tho femaieB 
ot tl.m unfortunalD land pine away On account Of the 
cxccssiio inhumanity, seliishneaB, and thoughtlessness 
of our males, ia to be found nowhere elBo. Ihe stronger' 
BOX of tins country haio been oruclly persecuting the 
weaker mio under pretexts of some evii customs and r 
praolicob.of which polygam y is^ at present, themostij 
poriiioious of all. Tills lery vile, inhuman praotioo has’^ 
caused incalcnlable sufferinga to tho woman-Uind. The 
hardships and miseries that fanialcs undergo under tlie 
provaicneeot Uiis custom arc really heart-rending, In 
fact, the violeneo has wn to Both excess,'’ that Ibose who 
have tho least cenecicncb and sense ot right and wrong, 
have one and all atoed up against this cruel ptnotice.. 
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They heartily vrish that it shonia be abolished this -rery 
Bjeajent. Under the present state of the country, it is 
•quite impossible to prerent this ■wide-spread custoia 
irithont the aid of legislstion. 

Amidst such toilsome ■work ‘Vidyasagar never 
'4ost sight of vniting Beagsrli books. On the 13th 
•of April 1855 appe.'ired his Tama-Parichaya 
Part I and on the 14th, Part II ; both trere in- 
tended for beginners- In 1856 appe.ared his 
Chitravati, containingshort biographical fetches 
•of such illustrious persons as Daval, Boscoe and 
•others who mse ,to ^eatness.„by__dinL-of-j>erse- 
vmnce. 

The ITniversity of Calcutta was established in 
January 1857 and at a meeting of the Univer- 
sity shortly after, a motion, was brought for- 
ivard for the exdosion of Sanskrit from the 
University and for the abolition of the Sanskrit 
College. Tidyasagar strongly oppos ed, the motion 
-and it -was mainly through his exertions that the 
motion was negatived and the Sanskrit College 
was saved from imminent destruction. At a meet- 
ing on the 28th STovember a board of -examiners 
was framed and "Vidyasagar •was appointed esami- 
-ner in Sanskrit, Bengali, Blndi and Uriya. 

Meantrlule, the relarion between "^dyssagar 
:and Sir. Young, the ISreotor of Public Ihstrac- 
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tion, became straiecd. The latter did not like the- 
policy of Vidyajsnfnr in etaiiing Yomaciilar 
Schools in Bengal. In 185d the niithoritic.s in 
England sanctioned several lakhs for education 
and Vidyn.'agnra.s Special Inspector began starting 
schools. Mr. Young vns ngawst it and tho- 
mattor being referred Homo was settled in favour 
of Vid 3 ’a.sagnr. Meanwhile the change of Ministry 
in England brought abont a change of educational 
policy. Mr. Vidyasagar had started a number of 
schools at the verb.al ivqucst of Mr. llnllid.ay 
and bills for them bad accumulated for n year. 
Vidyasagar had to pay tho amount from his own 
pocket, as tlio schools had boon started without 
iiuthoritj'. Sir. Halliday asked him to sue Irim 
in Court but ho refused. Another cause for tho 
rapture is thus given : — 

Tlipro were two spare rooms in the scoond storey- 
quito nancoupied, which |jc!on|;('d to tho Hindu College, 
ATlien tSnglish w-ns inlroducod into tho Ssnsicrit College, 
these two rooms wore required by Vidynsngnr for Eng- 
lish olnsscs. Ho ashed Mr. Young for them, hut be 
was told to SCO Mr. 3. SotclilTc, tho Principal cC tho 
Hindu College on tho subiect. This Vidyasa^rdcfilincd, 
as haiuid alrosdr souio altercatinn with Mr. SulolilTo 
onthonwttor. But Mr, Vonng grow importunate, and, 
at last, impci-ativc. But Vidyasagar was not the wan to 
yield, and ho loft the presonoo of his superior in diegust. 

Sotno say, that there arose another ecrions eauao of 
Vidyasngar's dislihc for his Boperior. As Inspector oC 
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'Schools, Vidyasagar had to submit periodioal inspection 
reports of the schools, he visited. In these reports ho 
^ve fae&s and figures ns tiier wore actually found by 
him. On one ocensioa, Mr. rbitng asked him to alter 
his reports in such a way ns would show them to odvan* 
tage. But the honest ?idyxisagar flatly denied it, saying 
that he could not misrepresent facts and that he would 
(•rather resign than act in a dishononrnble way. This 
gave umbrage to Mr. Young, who resolved to teach bis 
subordinate a sound lesson. 

Vidyasagau- tendered bis resignation. Mr. Halli- 
day persuaded him notto do so and on his personal 
request, he continued in the post for a year. But 
the relation between Tidyasagiir and Mr. Young 
did not improve and he resigned ultimately in 
1838. But though he ceassed to be an official 
adviser of Government on ednoational matters, he 
was consulted by successive Lieutenant-Governors 
on all matters pertaining 'to education. 

His retirement from the public service was .a 
soiune of considerable good to the countr}*. He 
had already established in Calcutta a planting 
press, called the Sanskrit Press and started .the 
Sanskrit Pi-ess Depositoi^ where he kept for Sale 
all the hooks printed in his press. By degrees 
the Depository was converted into a regular book- 
shop where not only his own books but those of 
other authors were kept for sale. 

Jshwar Chander had gre.at faith not only in 
English education bat also in English institii- 
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tions. Wlien Babu Hari Chandra Iklokerji, tlio 
ronowned editor and proprietor of the JBndn 
Fatnot died in 18G1, the paper wis puixihnsod by 
Babu IvaJiPrasannii Sinha who ran it at a loss foi‘ 
some time. Ho then made it over to Vidyosagar. 
Ishwar Clmnder's choice fell upon Babu Kri.sto 
Has Pal to edit the jjajier and subsequently he 
was given the irropriotorship. Xo one knew .*it 
that time the Latent pon'ers of Kristodas but time 
eloquently vindicated Vidya.sagar’.s choice and 
under Kristodas Pal, the Ilindn Patriot became a 
power in the land. He al<o started a Bengsili 
weekly, S<nm Pralvsa, and apiwinfed Sanida 
Prasad Ganguli a.s its editor. It was a new dep-u- 
turo in vernneuLar journalism and it was not only 
.nppreaated for its literary exccllonco but for tho 
loftiness of its ideal. 

In 18G0 yidy.afi3gjir repnblislied in pamphlet 
form tlioso portions of the Bengali vemou of tlie 
Jlababirrjitlm which hail already ap{>eai-ed in the 
Tathrahoilhini Patrika and in 18C1 life Sita 
Vanavas, a Bengali vei«on of Bhnviibhatlii'H 
Uttararoma Clwiilliii. In 18G2 appeared his 
Vyalcanina Kaumudi, part IV, wliich was his last 
&tia!ait gi’aramatic.al work dressed in Bengali. 

lu' 1SG3 Yidpsagar was nomin.akd by ihe 
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Boardof Kevcnueas a viator o^the_ Ward’s Insti- 
tution established at Onlciitta for the toining of 
the minor lioii-s of the Princes and Zemindars of 
Bengal. Ho submitted a momorandnm -which so 
interasted the Board that they called for a fuller 
report. He submitted t^vq reports ombodjing 
various suggestions. Kcedless to say most of the 
reforms .suggested by liim were .adopted. 

In ISnO the Mctropplifain Institution was 
founded uith a A-iew to imparting English educa- 
tion to the middle-class Hiudu youths at a lo.ssor 
tuition fee than AA-lwt was chaigcd in the Govern- 
ment schools. The school was at first managed 
by tho founders themselves but after a few 
months they requested Vidynsignr to assist them 
in man-sging the school. He aws appointed ns a 
member and Secretary of the Committee of 
htanngemcnt. In 18G8 the sole re.sponsibility 
dovoU'ed on him and he took the burden cheer- 
fully. In January 1812 he formed a committee 
for the m.anagoment of the institution consisting, 
of himself, Dwavlmnath Mittor and ICriatOfhis Pal 
as members. Soon after tho formation of tho 
committee an application was made for the affilia- 
tion of tho institution to tho Calcuttsi ITniveriity 
up to tho First E-vamination in , Arts. He also 
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addressed a letter to Mr. F| C. Bayloy, soliciting 
his support to tho movement. The alKlintion 
was gnintcd and tho institution was mndo a 
second grade College. 'Vidyn.sngar engaged tho 
most distinguished Indian scholars of the time 
as professors of tho College and the excep- 
tionally brilliant rcsnlts jn-oduced by tho insti- 
tution attracted many students from other 
colleges. In 1870 it was mndo a ili-st grade 
College. The institution also had an nttarhod 
school of 800 boys and four or five branches in 
diflbrent quarters of the City of Onlcutte, At a 
cost of ono and a half lakh of rupees VidyasagiU* 
raised a magnificent building for it. 

In 18GG a hill was introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Council on tho alienation of DcTOtm pro|)er- 
ty, Tho Board of Eovenuo asked his opinion 
based on Hindu law. Vidynsagar sent the follow- 
ing reply ; — 

“lYitb rororcnco to tho oorrcBPon4ence_ forwarded to 
no under docket Eo. GdG B. dated IStii ultimo, 1 beg to 
state that there do not nppear to he an; tests in the Boobs 
on Bindn Law which cillicr permit or prohibit the ali- 
enation of property. But tho general practice 

of the ceuntiy docs not sanction the deposition of socli 
properly in an; eha)a!. In foot, wiien Endowments oftlda 
dcstfiptioD arc made by Ilindns, they Diskc'thcni wlUitho 
sole object of Ecauriog the proprety endowed from any 
short of alienation, nnd attach oondiUona eecordingly. 

S 
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Trustees arc conseqaeDtlf prohibited from disposing of 
the property. Though ho ^stiact rating on the point is 
traceabie in any of the Test Books, no alienation can bo 
permitted in accordance inth the pdnoiplcs ot Hindu 
Law. According to that Law, alienation cannot t»l;o 
pliioe except wiOi the express consent of the owner, and 
as in the ease of Deoafra. property the Idol, to which it 
is consecrated, is the owner, it cannot be disposed of 
except with its consent, which, as a matter of coarse, 
can neither be given nor e^orted, Bence, Otvatret 
property has become inalienable. 

•'2. i am fully aware of the difficulties whidt may 
oeoasioiially be felt by trustees in the exeention ot the 
trusts in connectioh with Scligions Establishments. 
(Hrcumstances mar arise, which may compel them to 
incur liabilities, which the fixed income of the Trust will 
never enable them to meet; because, in many cases, the 
endowets appropriate the income in snob n way as to 
leave tittle or no margin for any extraordinary or unfore- 
seen expenditure connected with the endowments, such 
as repairs of temples, payment of Government Revenue 
in esses when it is not realized from the ryots in conse- 
quence of draught, inundation or other causes &c. It can- 
not hs expected that Trustees will meet this expenditure 
from their own funds or from subscriptions. Some pro- 
vision must, therefore, be made by Law for the purpose, 
and on this consideration, I see no objection to section I 
of the Bill No S of 1E66, if it bo so worded as to express 
distinctly that the funds raised by the diposition of the 
properly are to be appropriated solely to meet extraor- 
dinary or unavoidable expenditure connected with Reli- 
gious Endowments. Disposal of Dovatra property for 
such purposes would not, in my humble opinion, be incon- 
sistent with, the principle of Hiudu Law. The chief object . 
of all endowments is to guard against misappropriation, 
and as the extra expenditure referred to is solely and 
entirely required for Oevatra purposes, it can on no 
account, he considered in the tight of misappropriation. 
Nay, if the Idol could be made to speak, it would cer- 
tainly not only have given its consent, but would have 
also insisted on the disposition of its property under 
such ooutini^cies. 
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’ “3. Alioimtion bcinR itllowablo only under tho circnm- 
etftnoox ubDTii net forth, Section 11 of tho bill appears 
to mo to bo objoetionable, (m it Confers undue powers 
oil Trusteos, and prescribes that it is not necessary for 
piircbnscrs or niorlgngecu of Dcratrs property to en- 
quire into tho necessity or expediency of the sale or 
mortgago or to sec that no more than is absolutely requi- 
red is raised. tVith sucli unlimited powers on the part of 
Trustees, and freedom from nil responsibility on that of 
the pnrchiisors or mortgagees, tho property may proba- 
bly bo liable to niisnpprotn-iation against which it is 
absolutely necessary to guard. 1 bclioTo that the Law in 
regard to tho disposition of other Trusts enjoins upon 
purchasers or mortgagees to mnhc reasonable cnquiric.s 
abont thn immediate noccBsity for the alienntton. llie 
hcnellt to ho conferred or the danger to be oTerted by 
alienating, a portion of the Tnist property must bn tho 
criterion by which tho validity of snob nliennlion is to bo 
judged of. With such proriaions in cases of other Trusts, 
it is not clear why shniinr eonditions should nofboat- 
taoiicd to transfers of DevtUra Tnists. I would there- 
faro .take tho lihcrty to suggest tiint section II msy he so 
modidod as to guard against any possible chancu of 
misappropriation. IVith such inodineations, the Bill 
would, I liclioro, bo opposed neither to flio spirit of Hin- 
du Law nor to tho general feelings of llio Hindu commu- 
nity on the subjeot, 


On the new yenrV day of 1880 Tidyn.sagar was 
conferred upon him tho dihtinction of C. I. E. Be 
was hy nature avor.so to sucli di-simetions and ho 
dccUnod tho title. C^Aftor much ixanim-sion ho was 
inducctl to accept it.^ Thveo years hoforo a 
cortificalo of honor w.a.s pjTscntcd to liim “in 
recognition of lii.s eatvostmfs ns leader of tho 
widow romarmgo movement and po.sition as 
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leader of the more advanced portion of the Indian , 
community,” 

In 1890 the of Consent Bill ■was introduced 
into the Legislative Council. It ivas a measure 
■which divided Bondu society as no other measui*e 
had done before. Vidjnsagar opposed the bill as 
it ■w.as. BGs opinion was that Garhadiva Samstara 
was a religious usage in conformity with the 
Shnstms binding upon the Blndus and as there 
was no certainty at what age a female'might have 
her first menses, the pladng of restriction in tlie 
age limit for the consent of the female, would be a 
direct interference with the religious customs of 
■the country. In his note on the subject ^he 
•wrote: — 

“ Tliough on these grounds I cannot support the Bill 
as it is, I should like the measure to be so framed as to 
giro something like an adequate protection to child* 
wives, without in any way conflicting with any religious 
usage. I would propose that it sbouid be an oifcnce for 
a man to consummate marriage before bis wife has had 
her first nicnscs. As the majority of girls do not exhibit 
that symptom before they are thirteen, fourteen or fifteen, 
the measure I suggest would give larger, more real, and 
more extensive protection than the bill. At the same 
time, such a measure could not be objected to on the 
ground of interfering \rith a religious observance. 

“From every point of view, thoroforo, the most reason- 
able course appears to mo, to make a law declaring it 
penal for a man to have intercourse with his wife, before 
ebc has her first mcnties. 
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'‘Snoh u law wouM not only sfrro tho interosts of 
hnraimlty by giving reasonable protection to child-wives, 
but would, BO far from interfering with religious nsago, 
-onforco a rulo laid down in the GaBtran. The punish- 
mont, which the Saatras preseribe for violation of tho 
rule, is of a Bpiritunl character and is liable to ho disro- 
gnrdcd. Tho religious prohibition would be made more 
oifective, if it was embodied in a penal law. 1 may bo 
permitted to presH this consideration most earnestly on 
the attention of tho Government. 

In. Fcbruftiy 1891 Yidynsngor went to Chander- 
nngoro where lie lived n retired life. In Juno of 
tho same year ho had a pain in his side regions 
and the Jbcst.modical nid. given. him.was-of no use. 
On tho 29 th July he passed awny,.mpumed by tlio 
whole connti'y. A grateful people have sot up a 
statue in tho pioniiscs of the Sanski-it OoUoge, but 
he hns inised for liimsolf by his patriotic and dis- 
interested labours in a mnnbor of directions, a 
monument in the hearts of his counti-ymon cer- 
tainly more enduring tlinn brass or marble. 
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Wedderlturn’s Speeches ftWritings. 

The Publishers have made every endeavour to make . 
this oollcciion comprehensive and up-to-date. The 
matter vras seleoted by Sir William Wcddorhum him- 
self. The first part contains the full text of his two 
Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, all his 
speeches in the House of Commons; the third. Miscel- 
laneous Speeches on a variety of topics relating to 
Hjdia; the fourth, “Contributions to the Press" on 
Indian Questions ; the fifth, “ Personalia " being his 
speeches and writings in appreciation of his Indian and 
European friends ; and the sixth, “Replies to addresses 
and Entertainments” in India and England. In part 
seven, entitled “ Appreciations,” we have a selection of 
tributes paid to Sir William's services to India by his 
numerous English and Indian friends and admirers. 

Part 1. Congress Speeches; Presidential Addresses, 
Bombay Congress, 1889 ; and Allahabad Congress 1910. 

Part 11. Speeches In the House of Commons —Simultane- 
ous Examinations. The Condition of the people of 
India. Parliamentary Inquiry for India, Indian Ex- 
penditure. The Government’s Policy in Chitral. Speech 
on the Indian Budget, 1895. The Retention of Chitral. 
The Cotton duties and the Indian poor. Indian Troops 
at Suakin. The Maharajah of Jhalawar. The Scrutiny 
of Indian Accounts. The Condition of the Indian 
Masses. The Problem of the Indian Bayat. The Con- 
dition of India. The Poverty of India. The Calcutta 
Municipal Bill. Parliament and Indian Affairs. I%e 
Famine in India. The Indian Budget, 1900. 

Part III. Miscellaneous Speeches': 

• Part IV. Contributions to the Press ; 

Part V. Personalia: 

Part VI. Replies to Addresses : 

Part VII. Appreciations; 

Indian Social Reformer . — The volume should be in 
every collection of books .bearing on Indian political 
and administrative refonu. " ’ ; 
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Waciia’s Sjieecltes and Writings. 

; The Hon’blo Sir D. E. Wacha’s nuinoraus speeches 
and writings aro broiight under one cover for the first 
time in this volumef This publication contains his 
Congress Speeches, his Speeches in the Imperial 
Council and addresses to various public bodies as also 
his select essays on economic, commercial and financial 
subjects. Contains also his evidence before the Wclby 
Commission. 

CONTENTS. 
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thoughts on the Study of Economics ; Statistical and 
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Commercial Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; 
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Civil Service, Evidencebeforothe WelbyCommission, 
Appendix, Index with a portrait. Bound in cloth. 
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finance and it is not surprising that out of 19 selections 
about 15 directly relate to finance and constitute an 
exposition of his views on the Indian financial' 
questions. 

Commonweal.— Ml the subjects have been bandied . 
with masterly ability and can be appreciated not only 
by spcoialists but by lay'rcadors ns well. 

Hindusthan.—A crying need of the present times is 
that tbc'Indian students ought to study Indian econo- 
mic problems in an independent, purely Eastern mar- 
ncr, and they would derive considerable help on these 
problems from this voiumo. Sir D. E, Wacha is a. 
great authority on these problems and the publishers 
have done a valuable service by collecting the speeches 
in a voiumo like this. 

Lacknow Adtocato.— It is a storehouse of valuable 
information. 
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SPEECHES AND TOnNGS, 

[> An up-to-date oollection of the speeches of the Pon. 
Mr. Surendranath Baneijea, It contains his nfiany 
important Congr&s Speeches including his tvro Presi- 
dential Addresses, Us Speeches in the -Ticera^I 
Council, and several important ones delivered both in! 
India and in England during his visits to that country 
in connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. , 

COiJTEKTS. - ■ ' ■ 

Introductory.— The Study of IndionHistory. . Congt^ 
Speeches.— Congress Presidential Address, Poona, 1095 j. 
The Congress! Its Mission ; The Partition of Bengal: 
Sel^Govcmment for India. Speeches In the Imperial 
Council.— University and Secondary Education; The 
Press Act; The Decentralization Commission; 
Defence of India Act; The Calcutta University; 
Judicial and Executive Functions. Miscellaneous 
Speeches.— Indian Unity ; The V emaoular Press Act ; 
The Queen's Jubilee ; An appeal to the Mohamedan 
Community ; Government and Municipalities ; S^n- 
deshism.“ Speeches in England.— The Meeting ‘in 
Finsbury; The Debate atthoJOxford Union : Hereptio® 
by Mr. E. C. Schwann, M. P.;'Djdia and English Litera- 
ture; The Indian Press; The Indians' Dinner in 
London; The Situation in India ; Contributions to the 
Press.— Lord Morley’s Beform Proposals; What 
India Wants; Indian Unrest. Personal.— Mazzlni ; 
Lord Bipon. ^-Jlppcndix. — Evidence before the Welby 
Commission. ... 

. New India. — Messrs." G. A, Uatesan & Co., of 
Madras have done well to have brought out a handy 
edition of his speeches and writings at the present 
time when public thought r^uircs all the material it 
can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

The Karnataka. — Being the - utterances of "our' 
greatest of his time, they deserve • constant study by 
every public worker and patriot. 
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' /second edition. 

OADABHAl N^lOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WEPnNSS. ' 

This is the first stiompt to bring under one cover an 
exbaustiva and comprehensive collection of the speeohea 
and vrritings of the vonerahie Indian patriot, Dadabhei 
Naoroji. The first part is a oollootion of bis speeches 
and inoindes the adatossos that be dellvoted before the 
Indian National Oongteas on the three oedasions that bo 
presided over that assembt;; all the spccchea that be 
doUvored in the Honseof Ooiznfions and a seloolion of the 
speoebes that he delivered from time to time in England 
and India. The second part Inoludes all his statements 
to the Wolby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission ot Indians to the Services and many 
other vital questions of Indian administration. The 
appendix contains, among othorSi the full text of' his 
evidcnco- boiore the 'Welby Oommisson, bis statement to 
the Indian Ourtonoy Committee of 1898, bis replies tt 
the ‘questions put to him by the Eublio &ivico Commit, 
tee on East Indian Finanoe. Dadabhal has been in the 
ootivoeorvloaotbis 'motherland lor over sixty years and 
during this long period he has been steadily and stronuoue. 
ly working for the good of bis countrymen ; it is hoped 
that bis writings and speeohes wbioh are now presented 
in a handy volume will be wcloomed by tbousands of bis 
admiring countrymen. 
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THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA 

AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE . 

A HAND-BOOK OF PROGtlESSIVE POLITICS 
BY • 

GOVINDA DAS. 

Babu Govinda Das’a book on the “Governance of 
India” offers a constructive schemo'of reforms in the 
.Indian constitution. The book is full of original and 
fruitful observations, the result of the author’s con- 
tinuou.s study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades. With the help of apt quotations 
gathered.from rare publications, defects in the system 
of administration are driven home and ways shown by 
which the defects could be eliminated and the system 
improved. “The Governance of India” is a hand-book 
of living practical politics, a Jiarf/s mecum for active 
politicians which no one, offlcial or non-official— 
interested in the reform of the Indian administration 
— can afford to neglect. 

Kamaiaka . — It is an attractive volume of 360 pages, 
'from the pen of one who is a genuine scholar and a 
sincere, lover of the motherland. 

Tho Eangoon AfaiY.— The interesting feature is the 
scheme by tho author touching the relationship of the 
Feudatorj- India to the Imperial Government which is 
rarely considered by Indian politicians and which is 
the most important consideration in any scheme of re- 
form for India. Tho book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer . — Babu Govinda Das's book 
is one of the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best 
informed treatises on tho subject of governance of 
India that we have come across. We heartily com- 
mend Babu Govinda Das's book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature on 
Indian politics. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

A BRIEF SURVEY OP THE ORIGIN AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
AND THE GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY 

HON. AMVIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

OONTENTS : — Introductory. Tlic Genesis of Political 
Movement in India. The Early Friends of bdia. 
Tho Indian Press. The Gatliorins Clouds. The Clouds 
Lifted. The Dawning Light. The Inauguration and 
tho Father of the Congress. The First Session of the 
Congress. Tho Career of the Congress. The Surat 
Imbroglio and tho Allahabad Convention. The Work 
in England. The Congress : A National Movement. 
Tlio Success of tho Congress, Tho Partition of Bengal. 
Tho Indian Unrest and its Remedy. The Depression. 
The Reorganisation of the (ingress. The Roconstruo- 
tion of the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Repre- 
sentation in British Parliament. India in Party 
Politics. The Educational Problem. India and tho 
War. The Now spirit and Self-Government for India. 
Appendices, Index and Illustrations, 

iVbio./Kdia.— Tho name of Amvika Cbaran Mazum- 
dar is known to all Indians who arc Congressmen o r 
students of Congress litoratnrc and history. And now 
in his old ago he comes out with a book which every 
young Indian ought to read, mark and inwardly digest. 
The volume is a brief survey of the origin and progress 
of our National Congress and ideals for which it standsi 
A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from cover to 
cover it is useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration 
and hope. Tho well-informed anthor begins at tho 
beginning : not only at tbc laying of tho foundation- 
stone of the Congress but prior to that period oven. 

A New and Up-ia-datv. rdilion. 

Price Rs, Three. To Subscribers of the ” f.R., Rs.2-8, 
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Gandhi's Speeches and Writings. 

• AUTHORISED, UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE ' 

A Word of Tribute. — By Mr. Gr.-A. Natesan. 

. The South African Indian Oucstlon.— Tho Biginning of 
the Struggle; The Transvaal Indians' Doputatiou; 
British Bidians in the Transvaal; The Issue at Stake ; 
The Immigrants’ Restriction Bill, Indians and their 
Employers; Farewell to South Africa; Beccption.at 
Madras; TTie Indian South African Le_ague. 

Indians and the Colonics.— Reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions ; Indian and European Emigrants; 
Indentured Labour; Indjan Colonial Emigration. ' 

Passive Resistance. — How the Idea Originated ; The 
Origin of the Movement in South Africa ; Statement- 
before the Magistrate; A Confession of Faith: A 
Lesson to India ; Passive Resistors in the Tolstoy 
Farm; The Genesis of Passive Resistance'; The 
Rationale of Suffering; Soul Force vs. Physical 
Force ; A Message to the Congress ; Conquer Hatred 
by Love; The Gains of the Passive Resistance 
Struggle; The Theory and Practice of Passive 
Resistance : On Sohl-Forco and Indian Politics. 

Gandhi's Jail Experiences.— First Jail Experiences; 
Second Jail Experiences; Third Jail Experiences. . 

Indian Problems.— The Duties of British Citizenship ; 
Civic Freedom; A Plea for the Soul ; Hindus and 
Moslems; On Anarchical Grimes; Loyalty to the' 
British Empire ; Advice to Students ; Politics and the 
People ; The Gurukul ; Swadeshi ; Ahimsa ; Economic 
Progress vs. Moral Progress; The Moral Basis of 
Co-operation ; Third Class Travelling on Indian Rail- 
ways; Vernaculars as Media of, Instruction; Guzarati 
Educational Conference ; The Reward of Public Life ; 
Unveiling Mr, Gokhale’s Portrait ; Hindu University 
Speech; The Satyagrahashrama ; Guzarat Political 
Conference ; Social Service : The Benares Incident. 

Miscellaneous Appreciations, Portraits, Illustrations, Cartoons 
•Crown 8vo. 304 pages. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “Indian Review, ” Re. 14. 
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SAR0JINI\1)|4IDU’S:. 

SPEECHES AND'^WyMlMsr '' 

This exhaustive and comprehensh^'^olfectiojrSftiic 
speeches and writings of Mxs. Sarojini Naidu includes 
her speeches delivered from time to time at the vari> 
ous sessions of the Congress, the Indian Souial and 
Theistic Conferences. It includes also her notable 
utterances on Solf-Govommcnt for India, the Educa- 
tion of Indian Women, the Elevation of Indian Woman- 
hood, Hindu-Muslim Unity, the Privileges of the 
Younger Generation, the Arms Act, Indians and 
Military Service, Indentured Labour and several 
select addresses to students. 


Coinmontocaf.— The book under notice contains 
Mrs. Uaidu's speeches on a variety of subjects. 
Bcligion, Politics, Scoial Reform, Education — all havo 
been dealt with in a style which one always associates 
with every literary production of Sarojini. The 
" Reminiscences of Mr. Gokhalc ” which is an appre- 
ciation of her great loader published soon after his 
death is fittingly included in this volume. 

Hindu. — Mrs. Sarojini Raidu's inspiri^ speeches 
and writings on a variety of subjects. It is printed on 
gbod paper in bold tjTJe. 

Darjeeling Advertiecr. — ^Her addresses and essays 
deal with a variety of subjects and the inclusion of her 
recent speeches at Madras makes the volume quito 
up-to-date. The book is printed on featherweight paper, 

Rangoon itail, — ^The publication of Mrs. Sarojini 
Roidu’s speeches and writings has come most oppor- 
tunely. * » • • Her speeches are equally melo- 

dious and inspiring. Wo ieavc our readers to read 
and judge for themselves this admirable collection of 
writings and speeches of one whose name has found a 
•tender comer in every true Indian heart. 


tVlTII A PORTIIAIT ASD APPRECIATIONS. 

Crown Svo printed on Fcafherwng^f paper. 

Re. One. To Subscribers of "Irrilag^jttjftW^sfTydv^ . 

O. A. Ratesan ifcCo., Sunkuran^phStty Street, Madras. 



INDIAN ARTS, INDUSTRIES & AGRICUITURE 

ladiici Industrial and Eaononit Pioblaas. Br Prof 
V. G. Sale. Fergxsssoa CJoSese, Pooca, Second Edition; 
Price Ee.l*8. To Subsciibsts ofthe “Indian Beview,’" 
Be. 1-4. 

Tiic SwadesisiMovcncnt— ASjTnposicin by Represent- 
ative Indians and Anglo-Badians. Second Edition. Re. 
1-4. Td Subscribers of tie “Indian Review^” Be. 1. ■, 

Agricuituia) Industries in India. By Seediek B. Sayani 
With an introduction by Sir Titaldas Damodar Thack- 
ersey. Second edition. Bevised and enlarged. Be. 1. 
To Safcsoribsrs of the “ Indian BevieTf.*’ As. 12. 

Essays on Indian An. Industries and Education, By 
E. B. HaveHRe. 1-4. To Snbscribersof the “IJl." Be. 1. 

Essays on Indian Econonics. fThird Edition;) By 
Mahadev Govind Eanade. Price Bs. 2' To Subscribers 
of the “LB.” Re. 1-S. 

htdostrlai India. ByGiyn Barlovr, HJL. Second Edi- 
tion. Re, L To Suhsciibers of the “ LB.'' As, 12. 

lift-irrigation. By A. Chaiterton. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarg^ Price Es. 2. To Subscribers of 
the “Indian Beview,” Be. 1-5. 

The Iraprovecent of Infian Agriculture.— Some Lessons 
froia America. By Cathelyne Sin^. Price Be. L To 
Subscribers of the “ Indian Eeview," As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMIKT 

yjeirs of npnsealsnre teCiaos eoS *Dslo^taithas. 

Contaks among others, the views of Dsdabhai' 
^Taoroji.H. H,tije Gaekwarof Baroda, H. H. the Maha- 
raja ofDharbanga. G. E. Gdkhale. Dr.SirRashBshari 
Ghose, Hon. SirPazulbhoy Carrhnbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. 
IL ± 1 . Gandhi. Sir R. K. Mooketjea, Sir D. E. Wacha. 
Hod. Bao Bahadur E-E. Mndholfcar, Hon. Pairdlt 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. Besant. Mr. TBak, Mr. 
Sarendranath Banerjee, and also of Lord Minto, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Amp thilL etc. 

Second Edition, Bedsed end Enicrecd. 

Price Ee. 1-4 To Subscribers of “LK."-Ec. 1. 


GA.Katesan& Co- Stmhoraraa Chetty Street, Madras. 




HENDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

SrI Sankaracharya.— L— His Life and Times. By C.N. 
Krislmaswamy Aiyar, M.A, UT. II.— His Philosophy. 
By Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Both in one 
yolumc. As. 12. To Subscribers of " I.B." As. 8. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism.— A short Historic Sketch. 
By C, N. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A. As. 12. To Subs- 
cribers of the *' Indian Hoviow,” As. 8. 

Sri Ramanujacharya.— His Life and Times. By S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a. His Philosophy. ByT. 
Bajagopalachariar, M.A., B.!.. As. 12. To SubscriWs 
of the " Indian Heview,” As. 8. 

. The Llic and Teachings of Buddlia. By Dbarraapala. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers, “ I. R.,” As. 8. 

Sri Sarikaracharya's Select Vorks.— The Toxt in Sans- 
krit Devanagifi typo and an English Translation. By 
S. Venkataramnnan, n.A. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscri- 
bers of the " Indian Review, ” Re. 1, 

The Vaishnavaltc Relormers of India.— Critical Sketches 
of their Lives and Writings. ByT. Rajagopalachariar, 
M.A. B.L. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ LR. "■ 
As. 12. 

Svanil Vlvckananda.— An exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive collection of his speeches and writings. BTfA 
four portraitn. Fourth Edition. Price Rs. 2. To- 
Subscribers of the "Indian Review, ” Re. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Second 
Edition. As. 12. To Subscribers of the " I.B, " As. 8, 
Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. 5. Pumalingam Pillai, 
B.A., L.T. Price As. 12. To Subscribers, ‘*I.B.,''As.'8. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. By E. V. Ramaswami, 
B.A., B.Iii Price As. 6. To Subscribers “I.R., ” As. 4. , 
Essentials of Hinduism. As. 8. To Subscribers of “I.R,,” 
As. 6. 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. K. V. Ramaswami, 
B.A., B.U Price As. 4. 

Maltrcyi : A Vedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan. Price As. 4. 

The Bhagavad-GIta or the Lord's Song. With tlie text 
in Devnnngiri and an English Translation. By Mrs. 
Annie Besant. Tliird Edition. As. 2. 


G. A. Natesnn& Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras 



THE LIFE &TEIIGH!NSS gPEUDDHil 

BY 

THE AlsAGARIElA. DHARMAPALA ' 
Price As, 12, To Subscribers of ike “ReviewP Js. 8, 


SRI SANKARACHARYA 

ms UPB AKD TIMES. 

BY 0. S.'KEISHNABWAMYAIYAB. iiji., i..t. 
ms PHILOSOPHY. ' 

BY PAlirDlT SITAHATH TATTVABHDSHAN. 
Price As^ 12, To Subscriber* of the '• Btviaw,” As. S, 


Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A mSTOBICAL AND CKITICAL SKETCH. 

BY 0. N. KBIS^ASWAMY AlYAR, si.4., i-.i. ^ 
Price As, 12, To SuUcribers of the "Bswew," As. 8. 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

ms LIFE AND times: 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, si.i, 
ms PHIIiOSOPHY. 

BY T, BAJAGOPALACHABIAB, ji.a., e.c. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the '* Bevisw,” As. 8. 
A. Natesan & Co., Simkaiatna Cheti v Street, J&idTasf. 



SHAKESPEaiTE’S CMRT OF LIFE 

BmaTSTnDiJS or * 

HAMLET, KING LEAK. ‘OTHELLOr&'-MACBETH 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E. 

Price Rs. 4. To Subscribers of the “ I.R." Rs. 3. 

Available Separately, Re, One each. 


mo GEORGE’S SPEECHES IH IHDIi 

A ooMpncTc co&ticcnoix of adl thc spnKOHca 

SBLIVBRRD ttX ZKDTA DURIKO HIS TOUB 
AS FBlNCi: OF WALCS AKD IB COBBECTIOH WZTS 
ran REOCNT COKOKATIOB DUZIBAR 

V 

This is a eomploto and up>io.dato cniloction ol all (be 
gpooobos delivaccd bj His Majesty tbo King-Emparoi 
during bis first tour in India as Pnnoo of Wnlos and bis 
seoond tour in oonnoclion with the Coronation Durbar. 
No spooeb of any impcrUnco rolnting to Indiu bas boon 
omitted ; and to niako this bandy collootion of His 
Majesty’s Indian Spooebos donbly valunblo, a usoful Ap- 
pendix has boon added, containing among others, tbo toxt 
of tbo annouuconiont rolnting to tbo Coronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proolnmatinna of King Gcotgo, Queen 
Viotoria and KingEdwird the Bovontb on Ibeiraoeosslou 
to tbo tbrono and the messages of Queen Viotniia and 
King Edward to the Durbars of 1677 and of IDC.!. The 
book contains a fine portrait of Tbcic bLijutios as frontis- 
pieoe and seven other illustrations. Wa'bopo'that this 
bandy volome will bo Welcomed by the millions of His 
bfajosty’s sdbjoots not only in India but all over Uio 
^ Empire, 

With eight Illustrations. 

Re, One, To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'^ 
As. 12. 


G. A. Natosen & Co., Bunkntama Chotty Street, Madras, 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT INDIANS. 

A^Scries of Dniform !Boo1i!ets each rrith a Portrait giring a 
sncciuct biographical sicetch and containing copious extracts' 
from the spccehes and writings of the personages described. 


Torn tlutt 
Mrs Serojini Kaidn 
Jlabindranath fngore 
Michael Siadhusudsn Dntt 
Oadabhni Haoroii 
Sir P M Mchtn 
Dioshatx EdiOjlWachn. 
Shthader Goirind Bnuodc 
■Cr K Gokhale 
Br liflsb Behari Qhose 
Iiala Lsijpat Ilai 
Ilnvi Varma 
K T iFelang 

Snrendmnnth Banerjea 
Bomcsh Chunder Dutt 
Ansnda Mohan Bose 
W C Bonnerjee 
tal Mohun Ghose 
llaia Bam Mohan Bo; 

V P 3bdhava Boo 

Paolseap Svo, 


Budruddin Tyabji 
Sir Sycd Ahmed 
Sir Sycd Amir Ali 
Ifawab Mohsl»-uI-Mu1k 
H H Tire Agha Khan 
Sir Salar Jung 
Sir S Snbmtoatiia Iyer 
Baigangidhar Tilal: 

MK Gandhi . 

Madan Mohan Malariya 
Babu Kristn Das Pal 
ri If Mudbolkar 
V Krishnarrrami Aiyar 
Drtran C Kaugacharln 
Bahimtitlla Mobamed Sayani 
Isnnra Cbandm Vidyasagar 
BebramJI M Malabari 
Sir C Sanharan Kair 
H H Hhe Gaehvar of Baroda 
R Ragnnatha Kan, C S 1 

le. AS. Four each 


Saints of India Series 

This is 3 new series of short sketches dealing with 
the lives of the most eminent sainfs that have risen in 
Lidia. These lives are all based on the original 
account and bjographies to be found in the several 
Indian' languages. Each hook also eontains a, special 
account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
^int taught. A unique feature of these sketches 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
the poems and utterances of thesesainte. Each volume'' 
has a fine frontispiece. 

SBl BAMAKRISBNA DYATTANO SARASWAIt KABfR 

SIVAKX VIVEKAHAIfDA SAUfljnSrAKESHWAB BAMDA3 

SfVAMI RAM TIHAPH PDKABAJI NASAK . 

BAMOEV OHAITASTYA BKBATH 

Price, Pour Annas each. 


G. A Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street. Madras 



The “Friends e! India" Series 

Thta ts a now Series of short Wof^Rphlcol Bhetohes Of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of Indla» which the FnbUsbers 
venture to think win be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical lltomture of the country. These biographies are so 
written ns to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
the student ns uell as to the poUtlclan. Copious extracts from the 
'pea!bea«ndi>Titlngaofthe'*Fr]eiia> of India’ on Indinn Affaire 
ore gjren In the tketohei. Kacb roliimo hae a line frontlepieee' 


LonIMorley 
Lord Rtpoa 

Sir VrWIam Wedierbura 
dirs, AonfeSesaaf 
lard Mlafo 
Bdonind Borka 
Cbmftts Bndtavgb 
Jeba Bright 


Heary PatreeU 
Mr, A, O, Hama 
sir Heory Cettoa 
Lord Maeaolay 
SItlar NIvtdIta 
Btv, Dr, lailUr 
Sir e&ylB Arnold 
Lord Hardlage 


The IiOiDKK I— Will be II welcome addition to filie political an 
bletorical literature of the country. 


Tbk MoOKua RKTinvr s—On the cover ol each volume l> printed 
a portrait of the eubject of the aketoband the etortea are told in a 
lively and Intcreatlng manner « tab abort eatracta from notable 
apeccliea delivered. The aerlea abould be weTcomo to the public. 

Foolscap 800, Price Annas Four Each, 


INDIAN TALES: AMUSING READING. 


SEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF HATA & APPAJI 
TALES OP KOMATI WIT 
TALES OP TENNALI HAMA 


TALES OP MARIADA EAUAN 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
MAITHETI : A VEDIO STORY 


FOLKLORE OP THE TELUODd VEMANA 

Price, 4nna8 Pour Each. 


G.A,Natesaa&Co.,S«nkuramaChettyStreot, Madras- 



ALL ABOUT THE WAR 



The {(idian Review War Book 


A COMPUBHBKSnU ASD AUTHBHTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
WAH WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PIIITBAITS. 
CARTOONS, MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 

CONTRIBUTED BY 

Officers of Indian Civil, Military and Medical Scn'ioes, 
Ministers of Native States, Engineers, Educationists, 
Journalists, Lawyers, Publicists and other Specialists.* 

EDITED BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

INTRODUCTION BY H. E. LORD PENTLAND. 
P. E. THE VICEROY’S OPINION; 

well planned volume which shotild he of very 
great use to the public for whom it is intended."^ 

aThe Madras'Mail.— The book contains avast amount 
of information, historical, political, military, naval and 
geographical. Various writers, many of them specially 
qualified, discuss the causes of the war, the forces at the 
disposal of the belligerents, the weapons employed, the 
characters and talents of the leaders, and the effeots of 
the war. Numerous illustrations accompany the articles. 

604 Pages, 240 Portraits, 107 iLLUSTRAnojis, 

37 Cartoons, 16 Maps and Uugrams. 

PsiOE Es. Four. To Subscribers of The LE., Es. 3. 
G. A. Natesan& Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. . 




The “Friends of India” Series 

Tbis is a new Soric3t>f.short btographical skstcbrs of 
smiuont mon who havolabourod for the good ol India, 
which the Puhliahcrs vcntiira.to Ib'itik will bo n wclooino 
addilion to tho p.Jitical and historical litoratcro of tbo 
country. These biographies arc so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of liermoncnt intcroit to th student 
as well as to tbo politician. Copious extracts from tbo 
speeches and writings of tho “ Friends' of India " on 
Indian Adairs are given in tho skoicbos. 'Fash volume 
has a frontispiece and is ncu^ at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Ripen John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annio Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Mlnto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burko Lord Macaulay 

The Lender Will be a wolcomo addition to the 
nclitical and historical liioraturo of tlio country, 

xae Modern JReoiets On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of tho subject of the sketch and tlie 
storie-i are told in a lively and intorosting manner, wiih 
short extracts from notable spocchos delivered. The 
senes should be welcome to tho publio. 

The Central Hindu College Magaeine : — Useful little 
biographies of wall-known men and women. Those keep 
us UP to date, and tbo pneo, four annas oaob, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

/4s. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

G. A. Kates.an & Co., Sunknrama Cbotty Street, brndtas* 

SISTER NIVBDITA. A Skotoh of Her Life and 
Her Services to India. Price Annas Fonr. 

The Harvest Field. The little boohs are written in a 
pleasant style, and contain extracts from the important 
speeches of those men. 

The Empire,, Admirable little biographies. 

The Central Ilindn College Magazine i — Useful 
little biographies of well-known 'men and women. Those 
keep us up to data, and tho price, four 'annas each 
makes a small library possible for all. 






